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BISHOP SOUND AND 

ELECTRICAL Co. Ltd. 

For Sound Apparatus & Recordings 
Stage Sound Effects a Speciality 


Se Ne Seen cei Pact? E 


Equipment and effects in stock for 
Housemaster, The Morning Star, Light of Heart, 
They Walk Alone, Men in Shadow, Lifeline, 
and hundreds of others as supplied to 50 per cent. of 

the London Theatres 


COMEDY THEATRE, PANTON ST. 
S.W.1 


Telephones - WHitehall 4630, Marden 2849 
Telegrams - Cuebar, Lesquare, London 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


6 & 7.Gt. Newport St., W.C: (Tem 7541) 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


By Bernard Shaw 


For times of performances see 


Evening Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New 
Statesman or What’s On 


_ (Members Only). Theatre Membership 5/- 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Rother Hill, Stedham, Midhurst, 
Sussex Midhurst 116 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ACCOMMODATION if REQUIRED 


Apply : DIRECTOR, W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 
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The ideal ‘all women ’’ sketch— 
clever, topical, easy to stage 


_**AND SO IT GOES ON” 


By V. Rutter. By post 1s. 4d. 


Write for ‘PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ’”’ 


giving details of lots of atl-women 
plays. Plays sent on approval. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


' 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


3 see: 
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EDISWAN 


Lamps 


Advertisement of 


| THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


155 Charing Cross Road :: London, W.C.2 
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DOGE CREAM 


The Marvellous Complexion Restorer 
WITH ITS MOST GLORIOUS PERFUME 


However sallow or patchy 
your complexion Doge Cream 
will quickly effect a mar- 
vellous improvement. Doge 
Cream is an absolute restorer, 
it works miracles on_ the 
skin and is the ideal com- 
plexion cream. 

Doge Cream is not a 
vanishing cream. It does not 
dry up the skin, but keeps 
the skin supple, firm and 
youthful. When thinking of 
other face creams, remember 
that Doge Cream is not like any of these. Try it 
and you will never want to use any other face cream. 
It is the most remarkable ‘and the most perfect 
cream that has ever been blended into a face cream. 
It contains Almond Oil, which is the most expensive 
oil one can use’ in a face cream, and does not grow 
hair. It promotes a skin free from wrinkles, and 
~ adorable in its youthful smoothness. It was taken 
from an old Venetian recipe and has a beautiful 
perfume that lingers on the face until it is washed 
away. Smear Doge Cream around the eyes at 
night. This is the finest, of beauty treatments for 
eradicating wrinkles. The worst complexion responds 
wonderfully to Doge Cream. Over a~ thousand 
of the leading Society women use Doge Cream. 


IN POTS 1/6 & 3/- (No Tubes) 
' INCLUDING PURCHASE TAX. 


Obtainable at N.A.A.F.I., Boots, Woolworth’s, 
Timothy White’s & Taylors, Ltd., and all Chemists, 
or DIRECT POST FREE from the 


« Shavex Zee-Kol Co., Ltd., 40 Bavaria Rd., London. N.19 


NELSON THEATRE 


TROOPS, FOR THE USE OF 

| by W. J. BROWN 
Contains items specially suitable for 
Troop Concerts and Variety Program- 
mes, also a one-act Drama for four 
‘men. Mr. Brown knows ‘the stuff 
to give the troops ” 2s. net. 


THE AMATEUR ACTOR 
by FRANCIS MACKENZIE 


Indispensable to producers and actors—dealing 
with all the amateur’s greatest problems. 
The second part of the book contains useful 
and amusing exercises in acting technique. 
Second edition, enlarged, with many new 
exercises. 2s. 6d. net. 


PLANNING THE STAGE WARDROBE 
by JOYCE CONYNGHAM GREEN 


A thoroughly practical little book on the de- 
signing and making of stage costumes. Miss 
Conyngham Green is well acquainted with the 
limitations ofamateur resources—both financial 
and technical. Many Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD 


Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9 


Sometimes you cannot buy 
SILATEX or SANTRON. 
It is not your Chemist’s fault, 
but these Rendells Products 
are in greater demand than 
ever. The Manufacturers are 
doing their best to arrange 
distribution as fairly as 
possible, so if your Chemist 
is fortunate in having 
supplies, buy while the 
opportunity lasts. 

There is no shortage of all 
other RENDELLS 
PRODUCTS for Feminine 
Hygiene, and Chemists every- 
where have ample stocks. 


@ Send 3d. in stamps for a copy 
of my booklet 
‘““HYGIENE FOR WOMEN "* 


NURSE DREW 
414 VICTORIA HOUSE 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 


FOR FEMININE HYGIENE 


(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL) 
a 


Sere , 1, DORSET BUILDINGS, Sante Subscription 
BNo. 212 SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, Ua ee Riles 
LONDON, E.C.4 (Central 1555) ies 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


‘March, Over the 
; 1943 : : 3 | Kootlights 


RECENT Brains Trust session dealt humanity cries out for succour. And play- 

with the question of the lack of plays wrights like Mr. Priestley who can take an 
_by English playwrights now running in the idea or an ideal and clothe it for the stage, 

est End, where, it was pointed out, the | are not to be found around any corner, 

Btheatre is largely given over-to American 
_ productions, both straight and musical. AMERICA is still removed from this 
a It cannot be said the august body gave a urgency. Until now she has_ been 
_ Satisfactory answer as to why this should detached, and her geography will-no doubt 
be; nor did they do justice to the English keep her comparatively so until the war is 
plays that are running, and running very over. Over here we seem to be the pivot of 
successfully. By way of reminder we have this impersonal ideological struggle. All 
included one or two pictures of some of them eyes are fixed on this small island, peopled 
_ this month. Quiet Week-End, Flare Path, ~as it is now with all nationalities, and the 


: 


> d, of course, the war-time comedy record, 4 drama that overshadows all others, and 
lithe Spirit, have all found a big public. one not to be encompassed on one stage, 
_ On the musical side, Ivor Novello’s pheno- though perhaps after the attempt to 
'menal The Dancing Years, and in lighter dramatise Tolstoy’s War and Peace there 
"vein, Full Swing, have never lacked enthusi- may arise a playwright who thinks 
ustic audiences. Moreover, all these pro- differently. 
ductions are excellent of their type. But in one respect the English theatre is, 
. I believe, in the ascendant. And that is in 
LL the same, the \question was a_ the realm of production and stagecraft. It 
pertinent one. There is a grave lack of is a remarkable fact that it should be so 


mental kind, and there is a big-invasion of wrights of other countries are only too 
lively American shows, a vast number of delighted to hear that their masterpieces are 
= revivals, adaptations and translations from to be produced over here. Our revivals of 
“this and that language. the classics are almost always works of great 
‘Indeed, J. B. Priestley’s new play with its beauty. Emlyn Williams's productign of 
" penetrating forward look, shines like a Turghenev’s A Month in the Country is a 
~ beacon in an arid desert. case in point. 

A May it not be that the stuff of good 

ious plays, the Shakespearean themes of E must, however, have more ‘great 
ve, jealousy, ambition, are now overlaid - plays from our own playwrights if the 


urvival? It is not easy to delve into one and the English drama its identity. 
human, heart and soul he the whole of Hes: 


> Wherever SmoRINg 15 ow mitied_-ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
3 


Murder Without Crime, Men in Shadow, hopes of a dozen enslaved countries. It is _ 


nglish plays, especially of the more monu- in war-time, but I dare swear that the play-~ 


y the urgency of our national struggle for living English Theatre is to keep its soul 
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Unit need 
Ovaltine 
Sleep 
Because it is 


Revitalising 
and 
Restorative 


B* helping you to enjoy regular nights of sound, restorative 
sleep, ‘ Ovaltine’ makes a vital contribution to your health, 
energy and fitness-for-service. 


A cup of ‘Ovaltine’ at bedtime is deliciously soothing and 
conducive to sleep. More important still, it possesses special 
properties which restore, revitalise and refresh the body, nerves 
and brain during your sleeping hours. 


That is why you awake gloriously alive and invigorated after 

your ‘Qvaltine’ sleep, and-fully equal to the tasks of another 

busy day. Start to enjoy regular ‘Ovaltine’ sleep.from to-night. 
P592A 


“Sleeping Out’’ 
Tus new offering by Walter Ellis 
— conforms to all the unwritten 
of English farce, which are guaranteed 
nevitably, it seems, to put English audi- 
neces into fits of laughter. There are the 
sected aggrieved wives, the irresistible 
cretary, the compromising bedroom. If 
ere is a new note it is the background of 
arly war trials, blackout, evacuation, and 
rounding up of suspicious aliens. 
Mr. Ellis is an old hand at the game, so 
he pace is slick and the dialogue amusing. 
ne Gerrard and Gus McNaughton are the 
g husbands, and Elizabeth Hunt the 
-so-innocent secretary with the appealing 
eign accent and a keen eye for business. 
en Pollock and Buena Bent are righte- 
ly indignant as the flouted wives, and 
glas Stewart, Caven Watson and 
tbrielle Daye (as the best Cockney servant 
e seen for many a day) give lively 
rt. It is a goodly cast who extract 
ounce of fun from each and every 
farcical situation. =e 
The play is directed by the author. 
ae F.S. 


\drocles and the Lion ’’ 


ig is a great and rare thing for 

actors thoroughly to enjoy their 
n performance—and the “‘ gift ’’ lines the 
tight so generously bestows, and at 
he same time to impart this enjoyment in 
ll measure to their audience. You can 
all the Arts Theatre group players 
ving a whale of a time with Bernard 


ent when the lion (Lyn Evans) en- 
ounters Androcles (Denys Blakelock) and 
is tiresome wife Megaera (Josephine 
fiddleton) on the jungle path, to the great 
howdown of bad men and good, outside the 
iseum arena doors, when motives are 
mined and self-deceptions thrown over- 
rd, and a great mental and spiritual 
ification rounds off everything with unex- 
1 satisfaction to all concerned; except- 


who died untimely 
hrough taking the wrong turning. 

ec Clunes’ robust and overpowering 
m Ferrovius, whose meekness and 
ingkindne$s are standing no nonsense 
nybody, dominates the Roman scene: 
eror’s purple (Geoffrey Dunn wears 


, and the real and endearing mild- 


’*s too-rarely produced play, from the 


, the exhibitionist martyr 


potent against this uncompromising ~ 


King Lear—St. James’s, Jan. 26th, 
Twelfth Night—St. James’s, Jan. 27th. 
Sleeping Out—Piccadilly, Jan. 27th. 


The Streets of London—Cambridge, Jan. 28th. 
(Withdrawn Feb. 13th.) ' 


Androcles and the Lion—Arts, Feb. 2nd. Z 
A Little Bit of Fluff—Ambassadors, Feb. 4th. 
She Stoops to Conquer—Mercury, Feb. 9th. 
A Month in the Country—St. James’s, Feb. 11th. 


Qld Chelsea—Princes, Feb. 17th. 


ness of Androcles. Patricia Laffan’s un- 


yielding fanaticism as Lavinia is so well. 


played as to awaken despair in the thought- 
ful. Maisie Meiklejohn’s scenes are excellent. 


Christians and Roman soldiers are played © 
by students from Morley College and the — 


Central School of Dramatic Art. The 


come 


Bedi: 
Tee aS = 


\ 


th: 


remainder of the cast is Derek Birch... 


Captain; Frank Partington and Gordon 
Davies (Roman courtiers); Morris Sweden 
(ox-driver); Peter Lindsay  (call-boy); 
Michael Raghan (Editor of Gladiators); John 
Jowett (Gladiator); Roy Brundle, Robert 
Cartland, John Ingram and Charles Turner. 
Alec Clunes produces. ; 


‘SA Little Bit of Fluff ’’ 


AIS well-known farce was first : 


presented during the last war, 
when it achieved a phenomenal success. 
For that very reason it might have been 
expected not to appeal in these days. 
Fashions in humour have changed in th 
last twenty-five years. 


Yet, although very little revised—a few 
topical gags have been added—the play still 


has a big appeal, and the audiences at the ~ 


Ambassadors find it much to their liking. 
A lot, of course, is due to the acting, and 


Henry Kendall and Olga Lindo are no mean ~ 


exponents of the art of playing with aplomb 
and speed. The bit of fluff in. this case is 
Chili Bouchier, with a load of charm to 
bring to the part, and Christopher Steele 
puts in an excellent bit of acting in support. 
Richard Afton, John Burch and Gilham are 
good in lesser parts. : 

Walter Ellis, the author, has achieved 
something of a distinction in having a last- 
war farce and a brand new this-war farce 


(Continued overleaf) — 


running in the West End at one and the 
same time, Pry 


°° A Month in the Country ’’ 


Tus play was written by 
Turghenev in 1850, ten years 
before Chekhov’s birth, but not produced 
until 1872. The present production by 
Emlyn Williams (at the St. James’s), with 
Elisaveta Fen’s graceful and sensitive trans- 
lation from the Russian, is a _ well-nigh 
flawless one. The Chekhovian blend of 
seemingly trivial incident and comment with 
involved and heartrending emotional experi- 
ence on several planes, is beautifully and 
convincingly evolved. It would be easy 
enough to dismiss Natalia (Valerie Taylor) 
as a spoilt, self-dramatising and inconstant 
woman who, had she been of an epoch and 
a temperament to turn her leisure to good 
account, would have been content with the 
sober affection of a kind and stolid husband; 
easy enough to feel impatience at the 
analytical and maniéré type of flirtation she 
indulges in with Rakitin (Michael Red- 
gtave), the philosophical and all-too-devoted 
family friend; easier still to suspect certain 
unreality in her infatuation for. her son’s 
new, unlicked tutor, Beliaer (Tom Gill). 
But Valerie Taylor, appealing in the lovely 
silks of a hundred years ago, irradiates in 
all these situations such intelligence, such 
restrained intensity, such quiet and despon- 
dent self-awareness, that one cannot but 
appreciate the tragic splendour of her almost 
comic vacillations. Her ward Vera (Isolde 
Denham) shows the cruder and more 
tempestuous reactions of young first love; 
and Beliaer, cause of all these upsets, is so 
much potter's clay. 


The Doctor (Ronald Squire) who does not 
always say all he thinks about these wealthy 
and refined creatures (who dare. not openly 
despise a peasant of his astringency and 
loquacity) provides much of the caustic 
comment.. The impeccable Rakitin alone 
stems his eloquence. ~His qualified and 
uncomplimentary proposal of marriage to 
the companion Lizaveta (Winifred Hindle) 
is as amusing as the play’s other utilitarian 
love scene between Katia (Jacqueline Clarke) 
and her desiccated wooer Matevi (Alban 
Blackelock). As for the mariage de con- 
venance of Bolshintsov (John Ruddock) and 
Vera, we are left with the impression that 
there is really no need to deplore it, for it 
is;rather a device to round off a situation 
than a hard and fast and: serious project. 
Michael Shepley plays the husband (Yslaev) 
of Natalia with the requisite degree of 
blindness. Annie Esmond, David Baxter 
and Frederick Schiller complete the cast. 
The settings are very charming; this is a 
comédie de moeurs with no message what- 
soever, and as such a rare treat. 


** Old Chelsea ”’ 
T was quite obvious from _ the 
moment Richard Tauber took the 
stage that the audience at the Princes asked 
nothing more than to hear their idol sing, 
and were not in the least critical of the 
intrinsic merits of the vehicle. 

It is easy to fall under the spell of Tauber, 
and there are many enchanting numbers 
written by Tauber himself in this romance 
of Old Chelsea. But there are other num- 
bers, one might say “hot ’’ numbers, 
written for the most part by Bernard Grun, 
that strike a rather incongruous note, tc 
say the least. 

The settings and production are most 
colourful, but one felt a lot more might have 
been made of a romance set in 18th century 
Chelsea, that era of grace and artistry. 
Carol Lynne fulfils her early promise ane 
gives a delightful performance and sings 
charmingly as Mary Fenton. Charles Haw- 
trey and Betty Percheron give picquant 
performances in the comedy roles, anc 
Nancy Brown in the role of Nancy Gibbs, 
an Opera Singer, sings with good effect ir 
an arduous part. ES; 

* * * * 
OTHING could have demonstratec 
more certainly Donald Wolfit’s 
increased stature as one of our~ leading 
Shakespearean actors than his recent por 
trayal of Lear. It was a masterly perform 
ance, and probably his best. piece of acting 
to date. Mr. Wolfit conveyed with con 
summate skill the growing madness of th 
old King, and the tragedy that added _ year: 
to the already aged shoulders. It was % 
pity the London season was so short. 
* * x * 

The delightful C.E.M.A. production -o 
Oliver Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conque 
by the Stanford Holme Company, has beet 
followed at the Mercury Theatre by Eugen 
O’Neill’s Days Without End, produced o1 
Feb. 23rd, too late for review in this issue 
Mary Newcomb, Andre van Gyseghem an 
John V. Trevor are in the cast. 


The Logic of Sunday Theatre: 
(Continued from page 21) 
places one expects the broad outlook, fo 
our battle for political freedom surely bega: 
in our fight for religious tolerance. Nothin 
is more abhorrent than the suggestion im 
plicit in these recent activities that religiou 
compulsion of any kind should be brotgh 
to bear on the people. It seems to me als 
that our complicated modern civilisation + 
such that if these sticklers for ‘ Sunda 
Observance ’ were really consistent, the: 
own lives, I fear, would be sadly affected. 
““Well, there it is,’’ said Mr. Henson <z 
I left him. ‘‘ Members of Equity will hav 
their chance to vote and it will be interes’ 


ing to see the result. s 


** Murder Without 
Crime ’’ 


(Right) : 

Peter Croft as Stephen and 
Walter Fitzgerald as Matthew in 
the successful psychological thril- 
ler now past its 300th perform- 
ance at the Comedy Theatre. Mr. 
Fitzgerald recently scored a bie 
hit as the Duke of Lamorre in 
; Duke in Darkness. 


** Wien in Shadow ”’ 


(Below) : 

John Mills as Lew and Alise 
Gachet as Cherie in a scene from 
Men in Shadow. Cherie is the 
only woman member of the cast : 
She is an elderly French peasant 
who at the-tmminent risk of her 
life helps the British airmen who 
have baled out over occupied 
France and have banded together 
im an underground movement to 
Sabotage the Germans. Mary 
Hayley Bell’s thrilling play is 
nearing its 250th performance at 

the Vaudeville. 


Tunbridge-Sedgwick. 


Swarbrick Studi 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


Feta SHEPHARD is producing 
Junior Miss, the smash American 

hit still running in New York. The play 
comes to the Saville in the middle of March. 
Mr. Shephard is, of course, responsible for 
the two other big American comedy hits, 
Arsenic and Old Lace at the Strand, and 
The Man Who Came to Dinner at the Savoy. 


* * * * 


ESLIE HENSON and other 
players in Fine and Dandy are 
going out on tour under the auspices of the 
War Theatre Council, after this successful 
revue finishes its run at the Saville Theatre. 
* * * * 


BBARRIE'S famous comedy What 
Every Woman Knows, with 

Barbara Mullen as Maggie, is to be presented 
sometime in March in the West End by Jay 
Pomeroy. In this production, which is 
directed by Clifford Evans, Irene Vanbrugh 
will be seen as the Comtesse, Nicolas 
Hannen as Mr. Charles Venables and 
John Stuart as John Shand. The play 
opened a short provincial tour at the King’s 
Theatre, Glasgow, on the 22nd of February. 


* * * * 
AY POMEROY and Prince Littler 


will present a season of popular 
concerts at the Stoll Theatre from March 


CORAL BROWNE 


who has given a delightful performance as Maggie 

Cutler throughout the long run of The Man Who 

Came to. Dinner, which is now well past its 500th 
performance at the Savoy Theatre. 


PORTRAIT BY JOHN VICKERS. 


eS a 


8th for one month. The concerts, -which 
will be daily, will be given by the London 
Symphony Orchestra (leader George Strat- 
torn) with leading conductors, including Sir 
Henry J. Wood, Dr. Malcolm Sargent, Sir 
Adrian Boult, Basil Cameron and Anatole 
Fistoulari. Amongst the prominent soloists 
so far booked to appear are Myra Hess, 
Moiseiwitch, Solomon, Pouishinoff and 
Albert Sammons. 


* * * * 


A-DI-DA-DA is the intriguing 

title of Lupino Lane’s next 
Victoria. Palace ‘‘ offering ’’—on or about 
March 3lst—after a week or two in the 
country. A farcical musical piece, it is by 
his late cousin Stanley Lupino, and the 
music is by Noél (Lambeth Walk) Gay. 
Pursuing his policy of “‘ keeping the team 
together,’’ he has engaged the principals 
who supported him in his recent revival of 
Iwenty to One—Greta Fayne, Richard 
Dolman, Nita Harvey, Winnie — Sloane, 
Wallace Lupino, Violet Blythe and William 
Norman; and newcomers are Leslie Weston 
and Noni and Partner. Babes in the Wood 
ended on Fepruary 27th. 


* * * * 


A SPECIAL evening performance of 

Ivor Novello’s The Dancing 

Years at the Adelphi Theatre on Monday, 

March 15th, will not only mark the first 

Adelphi anniversary of this great success, 

but assist the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. On 

and off The Dancing Years has been before 
the public since the Spring of 1939. 


* * * * 


Brc PORTMAN, Martita Hunt, 

Beatrix Lehmann, and Eileen 

Peel are in the cast of H. M. Tennent Ltd.’s 

production of Uncle Harry, the American 
play, due shortly in the West End. 


* * * * 


Tus year’s Stratford Festival will 

be directed by Milton Rosmer, 

and the three guest producers are Dorothy 
Green, Baliol Holloway and Peter Cresswell. 


* * * * 


ARLY in May Noel Coward will 

open a season at a West End 
theatre with his two plays This Happy 
Breed and Present Laughter. 


Teddy: Personally I’ve always enjoyed 
my talks with Cardinal Gibbons—or 
have 1 met him yet? 


“Abby Brewster (Lilian Braithwaite) 

-entertains her neighbour, The Rey. Dr. 

‘Harper (Clarence Bigge) to tea. Left, 

Frank Pettingell as Teddy Brewster, 

whose mental derangement takes the 

form of imagining himself to be 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


(Right) : 

Martha: Teddy, dear, put it back. 

Teddy: But the Oregon goes to 
tralia. 


Aus- 


and Martha Brewster (Mary 
humour Teddy with kindly 
understanding, while Officer Brophy 
(George Dillon, left) and Officer Klein 
(E. J. Kennedy), friendly members of 


the local police, lend a hand. 


Abby 
Jerrold) 


ee ed Old Lace” 


"WHE irresistible appeal of Joseph Kessel- 
- ring’s comedy is not easy to.assess in 
‘cold blood. There is so much more to it 
than the story of a couple of kindly but 
mad old ladies and their all-unsuspecting 
Victims; so much more than a score or so of 
fantastically funny situations, the like of 
which the London stage has probably never 
seen before. For Mr. Kesselring, while 
fTocking us with laughter, manages to slip in 
some goodly satire en route, and some 
healthy jibes at many an institution from 
Tespectability to dramatic critics. 


He might indeed have extended the idea 
to the international field and further demon- 
strated how slender is the thread between 
sanity and insanity. But we are quite con- 
tent with the more modest confines of the 
Brewster home and all that happens therein. 

We would not alter by one jot the Eng- 


lish interpretation of the play. Marcel 
Varnel’s production is flawless and the 
acting of the company, particularly of 
Lilian Braithwaite and Mary Jerrold, is one 
of the big reasons why Arsenic and Old Lace 
is the greatest comedy hit in years, 


SCENES and FRONT COVER STUDY by JOHN VICKERS 
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(Left) ; ate os ee ie 
Teddy: Charge, charge the blockho 


* 


One of “‘ President Teddy Roc 
_ velt’s ’’ favourite activities is 
-storm the staircase, bugle in ha: 
‘ Another is to blow the bugle: 

odd hours of the day and night 

little habit not too pleasing to 
neighbours. Hence the frequ 
visits from the police, who, he 
ever, always find a friendly 

come at the wealthy Brew 

home, particularly from Abby a 
Martha, who are real lavender 

ladies with a big reputation 

good works throughout the to 


In fact, their nephew, Mortime 
profession of dramatic crit 
scarcely seems proper in the mi 
of so much virtue, and the Re 
Dr. Harper is not a little c 
cerned that his daughter Ela 
has grown so friendly with 1 
young man, and through him 
become ‘‘ addicted’’ to 
- theatre. 


are is (Above) : 
Elaine: It’s wonderful to go to the theatre almost 


every night of my life. 


a Martha: Well. if Mortimer has to see some of those 
ee 1 ier a es plays he has to see, at least he is sitting next to a 
‘ | " minister’s daughter. 


(Eileen Bennett as Elaine Harper.) 


; Waa od sea (Right) : 
BE Mortimer: For a minister's daughter you know a lot 
about life. Where’d you learn it? 


Elaine: In the choir loft. 


Mortimer Brewster (Naunton Wayne) proposes 
to Elaine and is accepted. 


: Well, his _name’s Hoskins, Adam 
That’s really all I know about 
him—except hé’s a Methodist. 


magine Mortimer’s horror when 
juite by. chance -he discovers a 
ody -in~ the window box. And 
magine his astonishment when he 
éarns-from Abby and Martha that 
hey have a habit: of poisoning 
armless gentlemen who call to 
nquire after a room they have to 
et. In the most ‘matter of fact 
ones they explain that this is-a 
great act of kindness to the lonely, 
ind that no less than twelve have 
ilready fallen into the trap. It is 
ull very simple, for Martha has a 
snack. with poisoned cocktails. It 
lawns on the distraught Mortimer 
hat his charming old aunts have, 
ike Teddy, inherited the Brewster 
adness. Nor does it help his 
Xeace of mind to learn that the 
jodiés are buried in the cellar 
with great reverence according to 
he rites of their several religious 
denominations. 


Right) : 
ortimer: Get out of here. Do you 
want to be poisoned ? 


ortimer, feeling he must dc 
omething about “his terrible dis- 
overy—but what he doesn’t quite 
now—puts in a frantic call to his 
fice to arrange for someone else 
© review the play he was taking 

1 While he 


Gibbs, a 


. calls in response to the 
nished room advertisement, and 
saved by Mortimer just in the 

ick of time, much to the old 
adies’ pained annoyance. Being 
Brewster, Mortimer now feels he 
annot contemplate marriage with 
laine, but refuses to °give a 
eason, and the young lady is 
aturally puzzled by this turn of 
events. 
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Jonathan: Come in Dr. Hinstein. This is the home of my youth. 


Mortimer has rushed out, having made his aunts promise not to open the door to anyone. 
Soon after, however, there arrives unexpectedly Jonathan Brewster, Mortimer’s brother, 
and black sheep of the family, missing these many years. Abby and Martha fail to 
recognise him, for his friend, Dr. Einstein, when under the influence of drink, has lifted 
Jonathan’s face to the likeness of Boris Karloff. (Martin Miller as Dr. Einstein and 
Edmund Willard as Jonathan.) 


(Left) : 

Jonathan: I see you are still wearing the lovel 
garnet ring that Grandma Brewster bought 1 
England. 

(Below) : 
Einstein: They know you, Chonny. You kno 
its Jonathan. Speak to him. 


Abby and Martha at last realise this | 
really Jonathan and are none too please 
at his reappearance, especially as 

; obviously intends to stay. 


Jonathan: We're bringing—the luggage through here. 
The funny thing is that Jonathan has a body to dispose of—a certain Mr. Spenalzo—whose 
car he and the doctor have appropriated. But Abby and Martha don’t know about that, 
nor does Jonathan even suspect the presence of the body in the window box. Jonathan's 
comings and goings are very inconvenient this-night of all nights—the occasion of 
Mr. Hoskins’ funeral. 


(Below) : (Below) : 


Teddy, believing Mr. Hoskins to be yet 
another Panama Canal yellow fever victim, 
obligingly carries the body down into the 


Jonathan’s mood becomes decidedly : cellar to await the funeral service. 


Jonathan: Aunt Martha, did you- hear me say go 
to bed. 


Jonathan : Tll take a look around outside the 


~house. _ When I tap on the glass, you open the 


window. 


Jonathan and Einstein creep downstairs 


later that night, hoping Abby and 
Martha are firmly asleep. 


Einstem: Wait — wait a 
minute. You lost a leg 
somewhere, . 


With some difficulty the 


‘body of Mr. Spenalzo is 


safely deposited in the 
window box, lately 


. vacated by the corpse of 


Mr. Hoskins, 


Teddy: Oh no, it’s going to - 
be a private funeral. 


A nerve-racking moment 
for Elaine who has come 
back to try and elucidate © 
Mortimer’s recent strange 
behaviour, and is met by © 
a suspicious Jonathan, 
and by Teddy in full 
tropical. kit, who talks 
about his “‘yellow fever’’ 
victims buried in the 
cellar, * which * ist them 
Panama Canal to his de-. 
ranged mind. 


Abby and Martha: What’s the 
matter? What’s happening down 
there ? 


Dressed in the deepest mourn- 
ing Abby and Martha step 
forth for the solemn occasion of 
the funeral of Mr. Hoskins. 
However, this ceremonial 

always the highlight in these 
affairs—is rudely intérrupted 
by the presence of Jonathan, 
now.a more than menacing 

figure. 


Mortimer: I know this isn’t a nightmare. But what is it? 


Mortimer, with a plan in his mind, returns just in time to rescue Elaine from the cellar, 
Naturally enough he is astonished at the presence of the unrecognisable Jonathan, and 


his odd companion, Dr. Einstein. 
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Abby: Who can that be? 


Mortimer, expecting to find 
Mr. Hoskins still in the 
window box, is further horri- 
fied when he finds a new and 
strange corpse. But Abby, 
with dignity, disclaims all 
knowledge of this stranger, _ 
whose presence, indeed, she 
greatly resents. 


(Right) : 
Jonathan: Are you still giving me orders 
after seeing what happened to Mr..Spenalzo ? 


A battle of wits now ensues between 

Mortimer and the dangerous Jona- 

than, who already knows too much. 

Jonathan has been true to the Brew- 

ster tradition we find and has com- 

mitted a dozen murders in various 
parts of the world. 


(Left) : 
Abby: Jonathan you might as well stop 
what you are doing. 


Jonathan: It’s all done. 


With Mr. Spenalzo safely in the cellar 
Jonathan’s troubles look like being 
over. 


Mortimer: Don’t blow the bugle, Mr. 
President. 


Teddy: I have to call a cabinet 
meeting. 


Mortimer, in order to save his 
aunts, hits upon the idea of 
getting Teddy into a mental 
home, where he could with 
impunity be attributed with the 
corpses, out of reach of the law. 
He gets Teddy to sign the 
-mecessary papers by pretending 
he has an important proclama- 
tion for the ‘‘ President.’’ 


Mortimer: Things are going to start popping 
around here any minute now. 


Dr. Einstein, knowing Jonathan to be in 

a murderous mood, tries to warn Mortimer, 

but in vain. The young man refuses 10 

listen and later sure enough finds himself 

bound and gagged and at the mercy of the 
mad Jonathan. 


O’Hara: Now you've got to hear thé plot. 


The providential atrival of Officer O’ Hara, 
who fancies himself as a budding playwright, 
proves not so happy for Mortimer, for at 
jast the former finds the ideal opportunity 
of imparting the plot of his play without 


interruption. (Cyril Smith as O'Hara.) 


O'Hara: .. . The Chink 
is standing over her 
with a hatchet. ... 


Several hours later, 
and O’Hara hasn’t 
finished. Jonathan 
meantime has fallen 
asleep while the un- 
fortunate Mortimer 
still remains gagged 
and bound and help- 
less against the 
torrent of words. 


Brophy and_ Klein 

, and when the latte 
remarks on Jonathan’s likeness 
Boris Karloff he is seized 
unceremoniously by the throat. 


O'Hara: Can I come.over sometime 
and use the station typewriter? 


O'Hara is nothing daunted 

when Lieutenant Rooney (Frank 

Tilton) discovers how he has 

been spending the night, and 

immediately suspends him fro 
the police force. 


Lieut. Mooney; Who are you? 
Teddy: I’m President Roosevelt. 


The Lieutenant begins to find it 
difficult to get his bearings in 
the Brewster household. ~- Mean- 
time Jonathan, finally over- 
come, is recognised as a world 
murderer wanted by the police. 


(Right).: 

Abby: Oh, you wouldn’t have to dig 

here. The graves are all marked. 

We put flowers on fthem_ every 
Sunday. 


There are some ugly moments 
when Abby, Martha and even 
Teddy discuss the thirteen 
bodies buried in the cellar. 
But the police are quite un- 
moved, refusing to believe there 
could be anything sinister about 
the much respected Brewster 
household, even if the harmless 
Teddy does sometimes annoy 
neighbours playing the bugle. 


(Left) : 

Mortimer: Aren't you going to wait for 
Jonathan? 

Linstein: I don’t think we are going to the 
same place. 


Mortimer at last sees a happy solution 
to his problem. Abby and Martha 
have refused to part.from Teddy, but 
are only too happy to go and look 
after him at the Happy Dale Sana- 
torium. Mr. Witherspoon, the Super- 
intendent, arrives to make ~ the 
arrangements, and Dr. Einstein most 
gladly signs the papers before making 
his getaway. 
(Wilfred Caithness as Mr. Wither- 
spoon.) 


Jonathan: The score stands even, twelve to twelve. 


Jonathan, being removed by the police, flings a last jibe at his aunts, and indeed it looks 
as though the mad Brewsters will have no more chances of adding to their dark deeds. 
Most happily for Mortimer, his aunts, as a kind of afterthought, tell him that he is in 


fact not a Brewster at all, though brought up with the family. So Mortimer’s romance with 
Elaine can have a happy ending after all. There is an air of peace prevailing when Martha 
and Abby, left alone with’ Mr, Witherspoon for a few minutes, offer him a friendly glass. 


= 


Witherspoon: We don’t 
see much elderberry 
wine nowadays I 
thought I had had my 
last glass of it. 


Abby: Oh no. 


Martha: No. Here it 
is! 


The closing 
moments of the 


play ! 


-JLESLIE HENSON, like most people with 


a highly developed sense of humour, has 


a clear and unbiased outlook on life and a 


reasoned tolerance of the kind sorely needed 
in this disintegrating world of ours. 

His case for the opening of theatres on 
Sundays therefore commands respect and a 


_ prominent place in the pages of Theatre 


World; though we believe that our readers 
need no conversion to his point of view, 
having long seen the logic and: the justice 
of demanding the repeal of an- out-of-date 
and more than ridiculous law. 

Mr. Henson re-stated his case for me cnce 
again in the Saville Theatre, but this time 


_ in his dressing room, just before the evening 


performance of Fine and Dandy, where the 
smell of grease paint and the voice of the 


call boy gave greater reality to the manifest 


reasonableness and sincerity of his outlook 


~ on this question. 


“First. of all,’’ said Mr. Henson, “‘ it 
seems incredible to me that the opposition 
should have insisted that Sunday theatres 


- would mean a seven-day week. Why should 


they suppose that in the England of 1943 
our industry more than any other would go 
unprotected in this respect? Indeed, so 


_ strong are my own views on the subject that 


I will not personally appear in any show for 


- more than eight performances a week—I 


: V.” 


would start a poultry farm rather than do 
he added with the familiar Henson 


grin. - ‘‘ The nine performances asked- of 


most actors and actresses as a ‘war-time 
expediency are too many in my opinion, 


while the twice daily performances of big 


“musicals which are becoming the fashion 
- impose a strain on stars and company out 


of all reason. I suppose, however, I ought 
to add that with my regular Sunday con- 


“certs to the troops I am in effect doing a 


3 seven-day week, and that is what would be 
_the outcome of purely charity performances 


ws 


on Sundays which some of the opposition 
are willing to concede—inevitably a seven- 


day week. 


““Now I am not convinced,’’ continued 


“Mr. Henson, ‘‘ that our war workers and the 


services want “ 
Sunday performances. 


“charity ’ in the way of 
But I do believe 


_they want Sunday theatres for the simple 
reason that with performances at 5.30 or 6 


_ packed to the doors. 


p.m. they cannot get to a show except on 
Saturdays when the theatres are always 
And it would surely 
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The Logie of Sunday Theatres 


EES TLE: 
HENSON 
TALKS 
TO cLHE 
EDITOR 


be in the interests of the industry—manage- 
ments and actors alike—to play to say £800 
on each of two good nights a week, 7.e., 
Saturdays and. Sundays, instead of say 
£1,700 for the whole week on the present 
arrangement. In that way many a worthy 
and artistic production might be saved from 
early demise. It should be pointed out, too, 
apropos ‘non-commercial’ Sunday open- 
ings, that it costs in the neighbourhood of 
£150 just to open a theatre in essential] run- 
ning costs, and I might add in answer to 
the many jibes against commercial theatres 
that probably 70 per cent. of the money 
changing hands within any theatre, through 
the box office and by way of salaries, goes 
back to the Exchequer in the form_of enter- 
tainment tax and income tax. 

It would, of course, be folly to say that 
Sunday theatres are certain to prove popular 
—the public have never had a chance of 
expressing their views on the subject—but 
we can only find out by trying, and after 
three months I feel convinced we should 
know.”’ 

Mr. Henson’s thoughts are very much in 
the provinces as far as this problem is con- 
cerned, where even in these days theatrical 
activities must represent 90 per cent. of the 
whole. His conviction that the ideal 
arrangement would be for touring companies 
to travel on Fridays and open to the usual 
enthusiastic and full Saturday audiences 
seems a sound one. ‘‘ Nothing is more 
dispiriting—even for the greatest actor on 
earth—than to follow Sunday travelling— 
usually more or less foodless—with a per- 
formance to the customary dead Monday 
night house,’’ said Mr. Henson. 

‘*T have said nothing about the Sabba- 
tarian attitude in all this,’’ he added, 
“ because my own religious views are quite 
personal to myself. But in England of all 

(Continued on page & 
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t): 
ree Thorpe and Mar- 
» Fielding as Mr. and 
. Royd, in Esther 
Tacken’s ‘‘ marathon ” 
sdy, one of the biggest 
esses of recent years. 
appeal of Quiet 
k-End undoubtedly 
in the nostalgic charm 
is pre-war setting—the 
ds’ week-end country 
age—and the delight- 
characters who people 
the play. 


(Right) : 

Glynis Johns as Miranda 
Bute and Geoffrey 
Edwards as Denys Royd 
trayed love scene. Glynis 
in their sensitively por- 
Johns gives a lovely per- 
formance as a young girl 
in the throes of her first 

adolescent love affair. 


t) : 

nda resents the pre- 
> of Rowena (Jeanne 
art), sophisticated 
d of Denys, who 
28 a disruptive influ- 
“during this memor- 
“able week-end. 


(Right) : 
Frank Cellier appears as 
a respected J.P. and 
friend of the Royds, who 
much to his own amaze- 
ment is inveigled into a 
spot of salmon poaching 
— by Mr. Royd; a disastrous 
escapade greatly enjoyed 
by Miranda. 


= Pictures by 
Swarbrick Studios. 


n’s brilliant Comedy success, presented by Linnit and Dunfee, is now 
p nearing its 700th performance. 
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CICELY COURTNEIDGE 


‘FAP AVING tea with Cicely Courtneidge 

between acts at the Palace Theatre is 
a stimulating affair. Not only are you 
likely to meet all the stars of the show— 
they pop in and out with the greatest 
informality for a welcome ‘‘ breather ’’ over 
tea and cakes—but Miss Courtneidge herself 
positively radiates good cheer, and friendli- 
ness, aid one would be shy indeed not to 
feel immediately at home in her presence. 

* * * * 


On or off the stage Miss Courtneidge’s 
vitality is astonishing; one just basks in the 
glow of her scintillating personality and feels 
the better for it. She is one of those rare 
people: whose springs of energy seem. inex- 
haustible and who therefore accomplish 
superhuman things in life. Anyway that’s 
what I thought when I looked in for tea 
during a matinée recently. Chatting gaily 
away to half-a-dozen visitors, including 
Keneth Kent, Gabrielle Brune, Nora Swin- 
burne, and of course her husband, Jack 
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Hulbert, Miss Courtneidge seemed superbly ~ 
oblivious of the strenuous last act*that lay — 
ahead, and is it strenuous! 


* * * * 


The great thing about matinée perform- 
ances of Full Swing at the Palace is that 
they should run to time, for at curtain fall © 
Miss Courtneidge makes her appeal for that 
excellent war charity—her Ack-Ack Com- 
forts Fund. At the best of times in these 
days the pause between afternoon and 
évening performance is short enough in all 
conscience; for Cicely Courtneidge it is 
nearly a non-stop performance. But does ~ 
she mind! Not on your life! That fund of 
hers has brought endless pleasure to the men — 
manning our anti-aircraft and searchlight — 
posts in countless lonely, isolated spots. In 
money alone Miss Courtneidge has, I believe, 
collected well over £8,000, apart from 
innumerable gifts in kind—wireless sets, — 
gramophones, records, books, etc., etc. 

* * * * 


How is it done? I, thought I would see. 
Miss Courtneidge dashed down to the stage — 


_ for the last act, and I, after finishing my 


cup of tea in leisure and having a little chat 
with Miss Courtneidge’s dresser, sauntered ~ 
in at the back of the house. There was 
resplendent in black velvet and 
diamonds, doing her ‘‘ vamping’’ act, with — 
husband Jack Hulbert hovering nearby 
heavily disguised as a waiter, still in pursuit 
of that blue envelope, the tell-tale dossier — 
of villain Keneth Kent. What good English — 
fun it all is! I laughed myself to tears—for 
the third time of seeing the show—and ~ 
wished I hadn’t missed the first two acts. 

Then after the final line-up, out came — 
Miss Courtneidge before the curtain to make 
her appeal. And very charming she looked — 
in her white evening gown and the mink 
coat that figures so largely in the plot. 
And what a graceful little speech she made. 
And then, in the middle of it, could I. 
believe my ears—yes the siren! No siren 
ever blew at a more opportune moment, or 
to such good effect, I warrant! Miss Court- 
neidge seized the opportunity with both 
hands so to speak, tore off the famous mink > 
coat, and really got down to it. 


* * * * 


Later as we filed out, there was Miss 
Courtneidge in the vestibule with a smile 
for everyone as we dropped our gifts into. 
the officer’s hat she keeps for the purpose. 

I haven’t enquired yet, but the amount 
collected that afternoon should have been a 
record one. 


= Snomoeee: by Audrey Williamson 


Maxcor FONTEYN’S London début 
~ as Swanhilda in Coppelia was the 
event of the short Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
“season at the New; it gave a glitter of 
excitement to the first night and put this 
60-year-old classical ballet into a “‘ star” 
place in the repertoire it has not held since 
_ Adeline Genée danced it at the old Empire. 
_Coppelia is one of the most charming of the 
doll ballets. It has neither the: compact 
artistry nor the satiric sense of character of 
outique Fantasque, and the choreography 
_lacks that touch of sensibility that makes 
the pas-de-deux of Massine’s Can-Can 
Dancers suddenly moving. But it has fun 
and verve, a delicious score, and a part for 
_the ballerina which is technically one of the 
_ most exacting in all ballet. Margot Fonteyn 
tackled it with a speed and lightness that 
are remarkable when one considers how: 
much she has been overworked of late, and 
e fact that her point-work has an acquired 
ther than a natural hardness. Her second 
Bact arabesque is lovely, and her gaiety and 
“mimic invention show how much her range 
‘has widened. The performance has_ the 
Serarkle of champagne, and if high spirits, 
-tather than actual mischief, are the key, 
“why not? No part, from Hamlet down- 
wards, can be nailed down to one inter- 
pretation, and the great artist will give to 
all réles a touch of individuality. Fonteyn’s 
“Swanhilda is not like Mary Honer’s, but 
neither, one suspects, was Mary Honer’s 
‘like that of Lopokova or Genée or Ninette 
g Valois. 


No Set Tradition 

_ The same controversy crops up over 
GBobert Helpmann’s Dr. Coppelius, a part 
me has been told in all seriousness “was 
not meant to be funny.’’ The truth is 
‘there is no set tradition attached to this 
art at all; it has been played on the con- 
inent in twenty different ways, from an 
elegant. aristocrat in powdered wig to a 
comic butt. Helpmann plays it with a 
lliant sense of caricature and comic 
invention, together with that touch of 
‘pathos—in the old man’s breathless awed 
delight when the doll comes to life, his grief 
when he realises the trick—that one finds 
n the work of all great clowns. He is very 
funny; the ballet is in any case a comedy, 
and anyone who talks of the “ artistic 
integrity ’’ of playing such a part seriously 
talking artistic tosh. 


_ Frederick Ashton Revivals 


_ Frederick Ashton’s ballets, The Wise 
ins and Apparitions, were both revived 
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Antony. 


MARGOT FONTEYN 
as she appears in Apparitions. 
this season. The Wise Virgins, with its 


lovely serene Bach score and Hebraic beauty 
of grouping, pivots on Margot Fonteyn’s 
Bride, which has a fresco-like innocence 
and grace. 
is amusingly frivolous, but just a little too 
conscious of the joke; this clever little 
dancer has not yet learned how to empty 
her head of brains. Alexis Rassine is now 
given the ungrateful part of the Bridegroom, 
though heavens knows what the poor boy 
has done to deserve it, or a wig that sets 
one’s mind wandering after clay pipes and 
bubbles. The unholily holy young men of 
this ballet, in fact, never quite come off, 
and one is always Slightly shocked to dis- 
cover, at the end, that the virgins have 
apparently ‘‘ clicked ’’ with the angels. 


Apparitions was the more exciting revival, 
and it is a pity only three performances 
were given, by which time a _ certain 
raggedness in the corps was beginning to 
disappear. This superb romantic. ballet 


Joan Sheldon’s Foolish Virgin. 
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- Sadler’s Wells Ballet (continued) 


retains after six years its power to move and 


its crescendo of mounting excitement. The 
beautiful gradation of colour in Cecil 


_ Beaton’s costumes, and Constant Lambert’s 


fine arrangement of Liszt’s music, combine 
with the richness and invention of the 
choreography to suggest an atmosphere at 
once vivid and yet touched with the sinister 


-imprint-of a dream. This emphasis on the 


unreal is helped by Robert Helpmann’s 
acting, especially in the magnificent Ball 
Scene when, he seems to move in another 
dimension, with the dancers and yet. not of 
them. Helpmann dances this exhausting 
part with fire and passionate sincerity, and 
‘Margot Fonteyn beautifully realises the 


~ dream-like fascination, half-capricious, half- 
tender, of the woman. 


But why cover her 
face with a mask in the macabre Red Monk 


.scene, when the Woman takes on a distorted 


quality of evil? The force of this whole 
scene depends on the Poet’s recognition, in 


this depraved creature, of the Woman in 


the Ball. Dress, and the shock is weakened 
if the face is not recognisably the same. 
Noverre, two centuries ago, cried ‘‘ Let us 
destroy masks and gain a soul,’’ and 
Fonteyn is now a mature enough actress to 


- be allowed to express the change by her 


play of expression. 


Margot Fonteyn 
Margot Fonteyn has now danced all of 


the five great classical réles, and that she 


possesses the qualities. that distinguish the 
artist from the mere technician is apparent 
in her Swan Queen, to which she gives a 
lyrical softness and pathos without impair- 


ing her dignity or the cool purity and 


extension of her classical ‘‘line.’’ Her 
mime in the second act is exquisite, and 
she has a kind of moonlit radiance that 
transforms the drab décor and gives an 
unearthly beauty to a movement recently 
revived from the original pas-de-deux— 


_when the two lovers swing sadly together, 
their arms spread out like wings, so that 


for an instant Helpmann’s Prince seems 
touched with her bird-like quality. In 
Giselle she draws a remarkable portrait, 
charming, gay, but dangerously highly- 
strung, in which the Mad Scene is delicately 
but logically- prepared for. . Thére are 
beautiful touches—her timid fingering of 
the Princess’s silk gown, wide-eyed with 
delight, the way her eyes search Loy’s face 


for reassurance and her love for him which 


“he lowers her into the grave. 


one feels even in the wraith of the Second 
act, with its protective pity and tender last 
gesture, her hand sliding down his cheek as 
The Mad 
Scene is moving because it shows a mind 
with glimmerings of lucidity; the same 
quality makes her Ophelia touching, and I 
have seen no stage actress suggest so sensi- 
tively the pitiful impotency of the character, 


~ understand 


too easily afraid, loving but helpless tas 
Hamlet’s suffering and need. 
In one gesture, a timid caress not quite 
daring to touch Hamlet’s hair, she expresses ~ 
Ophelia’s whole tragedy. Fonteyn’s brilli-_ 
ance as a dancer has tended to blind people” 
to her acting (the converse is true of Help-_ 
mann). The only part of which she has not 

yet quite got the measure is the Girl in 

Rake, where she unbalances the satiric first 

scene by making us too conscious of. the 


_ Girl’s tragedy. Her later scenes are rightly 
-moving and the part is beautifully danced, 
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except curiously, in the embroidery dance, 
where her fingers tightly clenched over the 
needle destroy the delicate grace of the hand — 
movements. 


John Field for the Forces 


The last few seasons have seen a hearten- 
ing blossoming of young talent, which I 
think deserves an article to itself next 
month. But a word is due now to John 
Field, who was called up at the end of this” 
season. Technically he was a_ dancer- of 
exceptional promise, capable of clean double 
turns and with a good “‘ line ’’ and batterie, 
Though a little reserved and needing 
encouragement, he had the lyricism for- 
Sylphides and The Wanderer pas-de-deux, 
and he played Laertes with a dramatic ex- 
pressiveness for which his extremely intelli- 
gent and sensitive mime as Wilfred in 
Giselle had prepared us. His going weakens 
the male company not a little. 


The Salwage Drive— 
KEEP UP YOUR PERFORMANCES. 


BEYEN at the five hundredth or one 
thousandth performance of a show we. 
expect good acting from the cast. 


We all have a big part to play in the 
present world struggle for freedom, and no 
less must we keep our performance up to 
standard day ‘by day. It is one thing to 
make a good showing in the first flush of 
enthusiasm: quite another to keep it going 
when the element of drudgery sets in. 

Once again there is need for an extra 
effort. in the collection of salvage—parti- 
cularly paper. Don’t get slack, There is a 
growing need for every scrap of waste. ~ 


Make it a daily duty to collect your quota. 
See that the ‘‘ curtain rises ’’ on your effort 
regularly and that there are no slack perfor- 
mances! Apart from the home, there is 
much to be done at your office or other 
place of business. < 


One day the curtain will fall on the last 
night of this grim world drama, and we 
shall all be the better pleased if our effort 
was consistently good throughout. 2 


¥ 


Paul Tanqueray. 


MARY HINTON who gives such a sensitive and 

understanding portrayal as Mrs. Brown in Claudia, 

the great success, which has passed its 200th per- 
formance at the St. Martins. 


HERMIONE BADDELEY returns to the legiti- 

mate stage as Ida Arnold in Brighton Rock, the - 

dramatisation of Graham Greene’s best selling 

novel, which comes to the Garrick Theatre this 
month. 


. 
Janet Jevons. 


SS John Vickers. 


JANE CARR has scored an outstanding hit as 

Countess Wanda in Waltz Without End, in which 

she sang so delightfully at the Lyric. The play 
opens a four at Bristol on March Ist. 


DOROTHY BATLEY, whose amusing perform- 
ance as Ella Spender, the loquacious village busy- 
body, is one of the reasons for the phenomenal 
“success of Quiet Week-End at Wyndhams Theatre. 
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KATHARINE CORNELL 


Portrait by Vandamm. 


The First Lady of the American 
Theatre, as she appears as 
““Masha’’ in’ Chekhov's The 
Three Sisters, her thirteenth pro- 
duction as actress-manager, now 

_ running at. the Barrymore 
Theatre on Broadway. 

Playing in Motley designed 
sets, surrounded by a matchless 
cast of unrivalled brilliance, 
boasting such famous names as 
Judith--Anderson, Ruth Gordon, 
Gertrude Musgrove, | Edmund 
Gwenn, and Dennis King, Miss 
Cornell has broken even Ameri- 
can box office records by netting 
125,000 dollars during the first 
five weeks of the run. 

No one was louder in praise 
than Mrs. Roosevelt, one of 
America’s keenest _playgoers, 
who declared in her daily column 
that The Three Sisters, directed 
by Guthrie McClintic, was “a 
very remarkable production.” 


During a short try-out tour of 
this masterpiece Miss Cornell 
staged the entire play at an 
American Army Camp _ between 
Baltimore and ~Philadelphia in 
crude but effective sets designed 
by the soldiers themselves. The 
great actress was so moved by 
their tempestuous reception that 
she broke all precedents and 
made the first curtain speech of 
her distinguished career. 


(Our American Correspondent’s 
feature ‘Echoes from Broadway” 
we regret to say has not arrived 
in time for inclusion this month. 
Mr. Mawby Green is, however, we 
understand, dealing fully with 
Katharine Cornell’s distinguished 
production of ‘The Three 
Sisters,” and his review will 
accordingly appear in the April 
issue.—EDITOR.) 


Theatrical Brains, Trust at the Intimate, 


HE success of the film which Donald 
Taylor and Howard Thomas have made 
of the B.B.C. Brains Trust inspired Intimate 
Theatre producer Ronald Kerr to exploit 
the drawing power of screen and stage 
actors. He arranged with the Intimate 
Playgoers’ Club to hold a new kind of 
Brains Trust—a ‘‘ Theatrical Brains Trust ’’ 
at the Intimate Theatre on Sunday, January 
31st. In addition to Kerr himself -the 
“Trust ’’ consisted of famous stage actor 
and producer Lewis Casson, film star Eric 
Portman, enjoying an afternoon’s relaxation 
from strenuous filming at Denham, theatre 
critic Peter. Noble, Margaret Yarde, fresh 
from her role of Ma Grisson in No Orchids 
for Miss Blandish, and S.°L. Salzedo. 
Questions from the Playgoers’ Club dealt 
with every aspect of the theatre and were 
answered intelligently and often amusingly 
by the “‘ Trust.’’ Portman and Casson both 
had great personal successes and Ronald 
Kerr intends to find time (from his teaching 
at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art and 
his work, as a full-time air-raid warden) to 
arrange a series of bumper ‘‘ Theatrical 
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Palmers Green 


Brains Trusts ’’ consisting of many of the 
great names of the theatre. 

If the screen-appeal of Joad and Campbell 
in the Brains Trust film is any criterion 
there is a film idea here. Maybe soon we 
shall be seeing film and stage stars as quiz 
experts in their off-duty time? In fact 
actors and actreses make excellent ‘‘ Brains 
Trusters.’’ They have the presence and the 
clear diction for the job, and it must be 
said, too, they have on the whole the broad 
outlook and lucidity of thought often 
strangely lacking in other professions. All 
this is a reminder that actress Margaret 
Rawlings recently joined the newly-formed 
Daily Express Brains Trust. The idea 
spreading. 


, 


is 


°° Wild Rose’”’ 


A limited number of special souvenirs featuring 


“Wild Rose,” recently at the Princes, with 

Jessie Matthews and Richard Hearne starring, 

are now available and can be obtained from 
Theatre World: Offices, price 6d. 


e 
. ee LIVE and Let Live’’ is being 
screamed at the Dictators 


; every day of their lives, yet no one would 


be more astonished than the Great British 


Public if a popular actor suddenly levelled 
that same well worn cliché against one of 
‘their “‘ men in the street.”? There would 
be ample justification for such a turning of 
the tables, since particularly outside the big 
‘towns there are still thousands of people 
who consider stage folk not quite nice to 
know. : ; : 

— One of this horde is Mr. Tomkins, living 
‘in the Garden City, where for twenty years 
he has been chained to a slut of a wife who 
does little more than darn his socks with 
badly matched wool and cook his food with 
badly acquired skill. 

A bookkeeper in a dreary iron foundry, 
‘Mr. Tomkins has been a regular passenger 
on the eight-thirty bus every morning since 
‘the last war, when his imagination fell into 
decay and he allowed himself to deteriorate 
into an automaton devoted to earning 
money for the solespurpose of supporting 
his wife; paying for his house; and taking 
the children to Margate for a fortnight every 
August. 

_ He Dictates Public Opinion 
Unfortunately Mr. Tomkins is one of the 
Dictators of Public Opinion, and because an 
ctress prefers to live a free life that appeals 
to her, instead of enduring his cribbed 
suburban existence, he chooses to brand 
her as a figure of easy virtue-and delights 
in causing her to be dragged into the lime- 
ight to wash her dirty linen. While affect- 
g to deplore the star’s favours, it seems 
is moral outlook decidedly savours of sour 
apes. Consumed with envy, he only 
ishes he had possessed her courage in his 
youth and had followed the dictates of his 
eart instead of allowing himself to become 
engulfed by overpowering respectability. 
Whereas the opinion of the neighbours 
means nothing to the actress, Mr. Tomkins’ 
whole life is directed and enslaved by it, 


and he can never forgive himself for having. 


failed to attain real happiness, and in con- 
sequence resents others who have been 
Biever enough to organise their lives to 
better advantage. 


Minority 
s re Solus. 


- The acting profession is no more immoral 
than any other, though certain isolated - 


artists who have never caused any other | 


human soul an hour’s suffering, have from 
time to time been pilloried by Mr. Tomkins — 


and his set, merely because they chose to .— 
share their lives with those who fire their — 
imagination and satisfy their longing for — 


happiness. Mr. Tomkins has an ugly phrase 
for such an existence; he calls it “ living in 
sin.’’ : 


Noel Coward’s Design for Living, where he 


will find Otto and Gilda “living in sin’? 


and will hear Otto say: ‘‘ We’re not doing . 
any harm to anyone else. 
peppering the world with illegitimate chil- 
dren. The only people we could possibly 
mess up are ourselves and that’s our look- — 
out.’’ In other words, Mr. Tomkins would 
find Otto politely telling him to mind his 
own business. 

Artists need courage to _lead so uncon- 
ventional an existence and should be 
admired for having sufficient faith in their 
convictions to follow them to their 
logical conclusion. It needs courage to be 
a genuine Conscientious Objector; people 
sling mud at them, accusing them of choos- 
ing an easy way of evading military service, 
but men who are sincere C.O.s and can 
withstand the lashes of social ostracism 
because they feel they are doing the right 
thing are surely martyrs to a _ cause. 
Similarly the artist who maps out his 
private life and pursues the course unflinch- 
ingly, regardless of public opinion, is to be 
respected. 


The Guiding Motive 

The little pasteboard world of the theatre 
could so easily set an example to the great 
world at large, for ‘‘ Live and Let Live ’’ 
is the guiding motive of all who live and 
work for the stage, The majority of artists 
are ‘‘ respectable ’’ citizens, but Bohemians 
do exist, and in their world of stage doors 
and green rooms they are neither treated as 
black sheep, nor ostracised as undesirables. 
The Bohemian is judged solely as an 
actor, a producer, or a playwright. The 
‘respectable ’’ ones never dream of prying 
: (Continued overleaf) ‘ 


He should be dragged to a production of 


We're not — 


ee 


+ against marriage with ever 
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into his private life, which they regard as a 
~ sacred part of his existence. The ‘‘'women’™” 
‘in his life are no concern of theirs; they 
admire and respect him ‘as a colleague and 
would never have the indelicacy to trespass 
into his off-stage life. They never tolerate 
libertines merely posing as artists in the 
theatre; such imposters soon find their level 
and are slung into the street; but anyone 
who has sufficient talent to merit description 
as an artist is treated as such and takes his 
place in the.hierarchy accordingly. 


The Tolerant Outlook 
Managers—the employers of artists—dis- 
play the same tolerant outlook. They don’t 
- cold-shoulder any Bohemian who gives them 
value for the cheque they hand over to him. 
If he writes plays that run a’ year; if he 
has a profile that draws the town; or if he 
designs costumes that cause women to gasp 
with wonder—then they don’t think twice 
about employing him. “hey pay him hand- 
somely for his play, his protile, or his 
designs, and what he does with the rest of 
his time is no concern of theirs, nor would 
they dream of allowing it to influence their 
decision ,;when considering his engagement 
for a new ptoduction. They have the sense 
to realise that a man who is really happy 
in~his private life will be ,more likely to 
work well and give them the best possible 
return for their money. 
No artist is penalised by his colleagues on 
account of, his private lite, no-matter how 
- unorthodox it might be. Isadora Duncan 
wasn’t, though her lovers were legion, and 
she wrote in her autobiography: “‘ I was 
intelligent force 
of my being .. . and believe it to be an 
absurd and enslaving institution, leading— 
especially with artists—inevitably to the 
divorce courts and preposterous and vulgar 
lawsuits.”’ 2 
Mr. Tomkins considers artists should be 
ashamed of themselves, but if he lived at 
close. quarters with stage people he would 
realise that in the artificial hot-house atmos- 
phere in which their profession compels 
them to live, marriage between artists 
“becomes a very difficult business, and per- 
- haps marriage between an artist and an 
outsider is an even more difficult problem. 
There was a good deal in Isadora’s creed 
which was not simply an excuse for loose 
living. Speaking of unmarried artists 
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setting up home together in Paris, Ibsen 
said: ‘‘Never have I heard one objection-— 
able word there, still less have I ever seen 
anything™that I could call immoral.” Even 
Mr. Tomkins has to admit that Ibsen is no 
facetious scribbler, and still has considerable 
influence on contemporary thought. > 
Poor Mrs. Tomkins has let her personality 
slide, together with her figure and her looks. 
She simply reflects her husband’s drab 
attitude to life. Her mediocre ideas on 
politics are crystallised in an uninspired 
collection of quotations, repeated parrot- 
fashion from her husband’s running com- 
mentary on the headlines of the morning 


paper, always propped up against the cut 


glass sugar bowl—Auntie Annie’s hideous 
wedding present. She likes pork, but always 
serves beef because Mr. T. has no taste for 
the delicacies of the swine. She has long 
given up her passion for dancing because 
Mr. T. is too tired for anything in the 
evening except to sit by the fire with his 
crossword while she knits sagging jumpers 
and shapeless gloves. 

No artist could exist for a week in so 
soul-destroying an atmosphere. It would 
annihilate her personality, the very life- 
blood of her temperament, which she culti- 
vates so zealously. She would be false to 
herself if she chose to live on soil which 
failed to nourish it, for life would lose all 
meaning, leaving her desolate in spirit and 
penniless in pocket.’ : 


Their Art Comes First 

Artists have their individual standard of 
morality and decency. Their work comes 
first; their career is all-important; the rest 
of their life takes second place, having to be 
fitted into an harmefious pattern about 
their precious career, which must in no way 
be injured by the design of their private life. 

Mr. Tomkins should acquire the habit of 
judging these puppets of the theatre solely 
as artists; their life behind the curtain is no 
concern of his; they perform without ques- 
tion before white men or negroes; saints of 
sinners; great figures of our time or the 
scum of the earth. They enjoy playing to 
each and all of those members of their 
audiences because they are good playgoers: 
Mr. Tomkins should acknowledge the gesture 
by applauding them as artists and refusing 
to allow his knowledge of their private live: 
to prejudice his reaction to their work. 
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Extensive Air Raid Shelter. 


John vickers, 

Percy: What about Bele now, eb? os 
Doris: Of course, Percy. it was Bele. ; 

Countess Doris Skriczevinsky (Adrianne Allen), overjoyed at the safe return of her pilot as 
husband, missing in a raid, agrees with Percy, the hotel pot boy (George Cole), that ye 


his lucky charm, Bele, did the trick. A scene from Terence Rattigan’s successful play \ 
about the R.A.F. which has been running for over six months at the Apollo. ee 


John Vickers. — 
Fanny: Very well. I ask your pardon. Go on! ; 


Emlyn William’s production of Lillian Hellman’s moving play is nearing its anniversary 
performance at the Aldwych. The scene shows Athene Seyler as Fanny Farrelly and 
Norris Smith as Joseph, the Farrellys’ coloured servant. ; 
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' for a time lag. 
demobilisation period will be more extended 
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A QUERY raised last month as to the 
post-war tastes of amateur operatic 
societies brought a number of comments 


from readers, some of whom asked for the 


views of people in London qualified to 
speak. Obviously, by this is meant the 


holders of rights in popular plays for 
_ amateurs. 


Here, then, is Mr. F. E. H. 
Carter, of His Majesty’s Theatre, Loa 

is 
company own the rights of many of the 


- older works, and some newer pieces. 


‘““T do think,’ said Mr. Carter, “‘ that 
peace will bring a resumption of the vast 
amount of amateur stage work prevalent 
But we must be prepared 
I think after this war the 


than last time. Young men in the forces 
will be required for armies of occupation 
or-police forces, so they will not be avail- 
able for amateur groups so quickly as the 


~ women. 


““But it is undoubtedly an excellent 


thing that this amateur stage work should 


revive—it is all to the good of public 
interest in the theatre. What amateurs’ 


K post-war tastes in musical works will be 


can be gauged from two or three facts. 


First, very few of the new professional - 


musicals are suitable for amateurs—they- are 
personality vehicles for star players, not the 
all-round, full chorus works which amateur 


societies prefer. Can you think of half a 
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Miscellaneous Announcements 


ANTED KNOWN.—Congenial Friendships are 

quickly formed through the U.C.0, For parti- 
culars, write Secretary, T.W., 5, Hay Street, 
Braughing, Herts. Est. in 1905. 
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dozen new musicals that are suitable 2 We 
have Balalaika (a professional revival of 
which is under consideration) and there is a 


possibility with Waltz Without End. It is 
difficult to name more. 


: 
“Rue second fact is equally important. 

There is ample evidence that the 
public are interested in these older musicals, 
as..witness the number of professional 


' revivals of them. Desert Song, Belle of New 


York, Merry Widow, The Quaker Gul, 
Duchess of Dantzic, No, No, Nanette, and 
others have been or are being revived, with 
good public response. Does not this prove 
a welcome for them from amateurs after the 
war? They will not go far wrong to give 


‘them again to their local audiences.’’ 


_ Mr. Carter had some interesting things to. 
say on’ provincial theatre audiences in war- 
time. ; 


““Contrasted with the cinema, theatre 
going for so many people has been an event, - 
not a habit. But theatre business in the 
provinces during this war has been so good 
that one may hope that a change is taking 
place, which will be to the permanent 
benefit of the living stage. But let us face 
our facts squarely. 


*BRIRST reason for the improved touring 

business is the prevalence of money— 
all ranks of workers have more to spend, 
despite taxation. Next there are the 
restrictions on competitive entertainment 
and relaxation. Travel is difficult and not 
encouraged. Dog races and similar events 
are cut down. Pleasure motoring is out for 
the duration. Black-out conditions demand 
indoor entertainment. Add all such factors, 
and do they not mean that the provincial 
theatre is having a lucky break? — 


““We have been fortunate in retaining a 
fair proportion of our artistes, who give a 
percentage of their time to forces entertain- 
ment. This, and the financial conditions, 
have enabled touring companies to do well 
in, many towns previously unprofitable. The 
big hope is that this war-time experience 
will so establish a public demand for the 
theatre that after the war both professionals 
and amateurs will benefit.” ; 


APROPOS of Mr. Carter’s comments on 

the popularity of the older musicals, 
this. letter from _a reader is an apt com- 
mentary. 
writes : — 


““Tn these days when—in London and_its. 
are 


Mr. Donald Ford, of Osterley, 


suburbs—amateur operatic societies 
(Continued opposite) - : 


Amateur Stage (Conti:ed) 
almost extinct I thought you would be 


interested in a venture which a friend and I 
have launched here in Hounslow. 


“A few months ago I approached a. num- 
ber of keen amateur operatic ‘fans’ and 
founded a society of over fifty members. 
Many of them were members of societies in 
the district which had closed down for the 
duration. 


““ Rehearsals have afforded them a well- 
earned relief from the difficulties of the 
times, and we proposed to put on Lionel 
Monckton’s ever popular A Country Girl at 
a local hall in aid of the Red Cross Society. 


“Before our final arrangements were 
made the society came to the attention of 
organisers of Twickenham’s ‘ Wings for 
Victory ’ week, with the result that the 
show is to be put on at the Richmond 
Theatre for the week of March 8-13, with a 
matinée on the Saturday. 


“Mr. Albert Farrant is producing, and J 
am the musical director. It is hoped that 
seven full houses will yield a useful gift for 
the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. We dubbed 


ourselves ‘The War-time Players,’ and 
hope soon to change to ‘ The Post-War 
Players.’ ”’ 


| TOVNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL, 1943 


6 Female’ ‘! 
1 Male 
1 Set 


e e ° ” 
Ladies in Retirement 
Comedy and Thrills. 
The perfect amateur proposition. 


Also available : 


“GOODNESS HOW SAD” 
“One long laugh.’’—Sunday Pictorial. 


“TO KILL A CAT” 
“A Brilliant comedy drama.’’—Sketch. 


“THE GOOD YOUNG MAN ’’—Comedy. 
By the author of ‘‘ Yes and No.” 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE CUILD Lro. 


24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 


COUNTY BOROUCH OF EAST HAM 


HOLIDAYS-AT-H OME 
APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISER 


Applications are invited for the position of 
Organiser for the Council’s Holidays-at- Home 
Scheme for the period 12th April to 31st August, 
1943 (these dates are subject to variation), ata 
salary of £6 per week. 

Reasonable incidental expenses will be paid 
in addition to this salary. 

Applications giving full particulars of ex- 
perience to be made to the under-signed not 
later than 8th March, 1943. 


C. V. THORNLEY, Town Clerk 
Town Hall, East Ham, E.6 


Play Pictorial Back Numbers 


The following copies of ‘Play Pictorial” are 
obtainable from ‘‘Theatre World” offices at prices 
mentioned, plus 2d. postage. Details of Nos. 
1—408 may be obtained on epriicatien 


No. ae es Seagull a ae 
No. 41 “Aren't Men Beasts’ bs 
peo cowurcey a6. 3. pt No, 411 ‘‘ Blackbirds of igae 5/- 
January 16th — March 27th No. ses Et oie Mees You Whistle’ a 
No. 41 ane Eyre hie 
Fuller details Three One-Act plays No. 414 ‘Swing Along” 5/- 
from the are presented No. ae ie , Sar Vic 1936/37 Season are 
STAGE No. 41 “ Balalaika = 
DIRECTOR at each performance No. 417 Sadler’s Wells 1936/37 Season. O.P. 
28, Commercial Adjudicator : No. aie Wee Nee Toes ae 
y No ““ Housemaster - 
Street, E.1 Mr. Maxwell Wray No 420 Pa aanint Os ‘ 5/- 
' No 1 “ French it out ears’ = 
ADMISSION 2/-&1-—-' | No 422 “A Spot of Bother” .. 5/- 
No. 423 ‘‘ The Gusher.” S/- 
Nov 424° *" St. oe i 5i- 
No. 425 ‘Going Gree 5/- 
No. 426 The Old vies 1937/38" Season 5/- 
QUALITY No. 427 People’s National Theatre Dies 
No. 428 Opera at Sadler’s Wells 1937/38 yy 
SOUND No. 429. “Me and My Girl” .. ob 
No. 430 ‘‘ Operette’”’ tee j 
EQUIPMENT No. 431 SY a Avon Festival oe 
No. 432 The Open Air eatre .. - 
for every form of No. 433‘: Robert's Wife ” ‘c: 2/- 
i i i No. 434 ‘ George an argare - 
Sound Amplification and Reproduction No. 435. “She Too Was. Young ” ay 
No. 436 “Running Riot’ a= 
Used by numerous London and Provincial No. 437. ‘The Shoemaker’s Holiday ” 5/- 
Theatres. Equipment available on hire for No. 438 ‘When We Are Married ”’ 5/- 
long or short periods, also for amateur No. 439 Drury Lane Pantomime 5/- 
productions, etc. Let us quote you. | No. 440 The Old Vic 1938/39 Season 3 [- 
No. 441 ‘* Magyar Melody és tty te 
THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. No. 442 “Little Ladyship ” Sipe 
65 Bolsover St., Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 No. 443 sence Data 1939 an 
Sars . 444 “ Design for Living ” Px 
Phone: Euston 5471/2. ’Grams: Trixadio, Wesdo, London Ay: 445 Open th Teste Gia 
EE rms «| No. 446 john Cielgud’s Career 0/P 
Print n Great Britain by Tus Lewes Press (Wightman & Co., ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the 
ee it and Publishers, Practica Press, Lrp., 1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, T.C.4. 


Editorial and Advertising Offices : 


1, ‘Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet St., 


B.C.4. Tel. Central 1555. 


a 


HAMETONS 


One Hundred 
‘Vears 


‘Reputation 
for 
“Furniture 
and 
_CDecoratiorm. 


HAMPTON & SONS I® 


PALL MALL EAST, S:W1 


